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JOR As 
HE courTH. FORTH LIKE A FLOWER, AND is CUT. 
dow. 


A N affeQting inſtance, in.which theſe words 
k A. have been exemplified, has led. me to 


the choice of.them, as a ſubje& of our medi- 


tations at preſent. The.providence of God, 
of which we ought not at any time. to com- 


plain, having ſeen fit wirkin the courſe of the. 


laſt fortnight to cut off a member of the Uni- 


verſity, in whom the fond hopes and affecti- 


ons of his family were ſtrongly concentered, 


and who would probably have diſtinguiſned 


himſelf by the part he acted, had he been 
permitted to enter upon the theatre of life, in 
the full vigour of youth, and juſt at the cloſe 


of 
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of his academical ſtudies, I could not refuſe 
to expreſs a proper degree of ſympathy with 


his contemporaries in ſtanding, to whom his 


agreeable qualities had endeared him, and 
whoſe minds appear to be deeply affected with 


it, by endeavouring, at their deſire, to lead 


them. into a due improvement of this melan- 
choly event. And may God enable both me 
to ſpeak, and you, my younger friends, to 
hear in ſuch a manner, as that it may not be 
unprofitable to either of us. | 

Often as our attention is excited by it; yet 
how ſtriking notwithſtanding, when we ſeri⸗ 
oufly contemplate upon it, is the brevity of 
human life! Even at the longeſt it is but ſhort, 


' a mere nothing compared with eternity. 


Man,“ as Job in ſuch movurntul accents 
complains, in the firſt verſe af this chapter, 
that is born of a woman, is of few days, 
and full of trouble.“ But in innumerable: in- 


ſtances, it falls far ſhort of our expectatation. 
Many of the children of Adam die, almoſt as 
ſoon as they ſee the ſun; their birth and 


death follow each other in clote * 
they 
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they are as it were only the creatures of a day. 
Many leave the world in infaney. Others 
ſurvive this hazardous period, and enjoy the 
ſports of childhood for a while, but on a ſud- 
den they are taken hence, and an end is put 
to their innocent gaiety and mirth. Others 
are permitted to grow in ſtature, to make 
ſome progreſs in intellectual knowledge, to 
put forth a few opening buds,and promiſe fair 
for maturity ; but ere long the chilling hand 
of death nips the tender plant, juſt perhaps as 
it begins to bloſſom, and changes the delight 
and joy of its parents into a ſource of bitter- 
neſs and grief inexpreſſible. Some either 
reach the verge, or tread upon the floor of 
manhood; they appear healthful and ſtrong, 
and we imagine them almoſt incapable of 
feeling the force of any particular diſaſter, but 
at the inſtant, it is not impoſſible, when we 
are leaſt apprehenſive of ſuch an accident, 
ſome circumſtance proves fatal to them; a 
rapid fever ſeizes upon them, and quickly 
conſumes their vitals, or by ſome other means 


as little expected beforehand, but to which 
reſiſtance 
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reſiſtance is as fruitleſs, as in the former caſe, 
they are removed. hence, and ſcarcely begin, 
we find, before they have finiſhed their career. 
Experience teaches. us, that as for man, his 
days are as graſs; as a flower of the field, 
ſo. he flouriſheth.” * The graſs withereth, 
the. flower fadeth.” *©* He cometh forth,” 
according to the language of our text, like 
a flower, and is, cut down; he fleeth alſo,” it 
1s. there added, as a ſhadow, and continu- 
eth not.” | 


In ſuch-early inſtances of mortality, there is 
| ſomething ſtrangely myſterious to human 
view. Why, in the midſt of that agony and 
diſtreſs they ſometimes occaſion, we may be 
apt to aſk, are our hopes thus deluded ? 
Why is the dear object of our delight thus 
early removed from our embraces ? Why is 
the fond parent obliged to mourn the loſs of 
his child, for whom he felt the tendereſt af- 
fection, on whom he relied to be the ſupport 
of his declining years, and who promiſed to 
continue his name in the world after his own 


departure from it? Why does divine provi- 
dence 


# 


| 7 
dence introduce any of the human ſpecies up- 
on the ſurface of the globe, form them with 
capacities of knowledge, of improvement, 
and ſervice to their fellow creatures, and while 
they are preparing to act their part, or the 
moment they have entered on the ſtage of 
life, at once bid them to quit the ſcene, and 
deprive ſociety of the advantages it might 
expect to reap from them? Theſe are intri- 

cate enquiries, nor is it eaſy to ſolve them 
entirely to human ſatisfaction. The will of hea- 
ven, we-are bound by the diftates both of rea- 
ſon and revelation to believe, is perfectly juſt 
and wiſe, and reſignation therefore in ſuch 
caſes is our duty. But we may learn ſome- 
thing methinks, moreover, even from ſuch 
' aflitive diſpenſations as theſe. They are cal- 
culated to produce ſome uſeful refleions in 
our minds. And if duly conſidered, if the 
voice of ſober reaſon on ſuch occaſions be at- 
tended to, and care be taken ro improve them 
' rightly, they may tend to our advantage, and 
give us reaſon for the devouteſt thanktulneſs 
to our heavenly father, who chaſteneth us 
not for his pleaſure, but for our profit,” in 
the iſſue. Ig 
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I!n the firſt plaee, we are thus more effectu- 
ally reminded of the uncertainty of our con- 
tinuance here. With all the variety of watn- 
ings that are given us, we art prone enough 
to forget our frailty, and to live as if we had 


any real ground to imagine, that our reſidence 


in this probationary ſtate would be much long - 
er and more laſting, than it is commonly 
found to be. And were we always ſure of ar- 
riving at what is commonly called old age, or 
even of reaching the meridian of our days, we 
ſhould probably be much more thoughtleſs 
and ĩnattentive about the ſubject ot our diſ- 
ſolution, than we now are. But the more 
thoroughly to remind us of it, and the more 
deeply to impreſs upon our minds a proper 
ſenſe of this truth, that we are frail dying crear 
tures, who have here no continuing city, but 
are liable every inoment to be removed hence, 
the young are frequently made our monitors; as 
well as the old. The arrows of death ate le- 
velled indiſerit ninately at both; no age is ex- 
empted from t he ſtroke of the laſt enemy, that 
ſo we may abways be apprized of our danger, 


and led ſuitably to reflect on the period, — 


vill be put, we cannot tell how ſoon, to our 
pteſent mode of exiſtence... Is it poſſible even 
for the moſt ſecure to remain wholly inſenſi- 
ble of their ſituation, or of the precarious ten- 
ure on which they hold their reſidence in this 
world, together with all their earthly enjoy. 
ments, when they ſee thoſe whom they leaſt 
ſulpected to be in hazard of meeting with any 
event of this kind, the young and healthy,the 
vigorous and actiye, are ſubject to the attacks 
of pain and infirmity, and liable, as, well as 


others, to become monuments of. human | 
frailey 7 


| Secondly. Early inſtatices > ofieniiey teackr 
us the vanity of all human expectation! Were 
vue accuſtonied to ſet a moderate valuè ow life 
and its enjoy ments, we ſnould not them ftah@® 
in need of any mortifying leſſon to eſſen our 
attachment to them, and to teach us how vaitt 
they are. But forgetful ot the uncertainty, 
with which the poſſeſſion of them is always at-' 
companied, it is our fault in general to eſteem” 
them at too high a rate, and to preſume 
on their duration, as if it depended merely on 

. our 
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Sur own pleaſure. ' In youth more eſpecially, 
ve dream of nothing contrary to our wiſhes; 
of no unpleaſing or unpropitious event what- 
ever, as likely to befal us; we look forward to 
years to come; every thing about us wears a 
gay and flattering aſpect; we entertain our- 
ſelves with the praſpect of future happineſs, 
and anticipate the pleaſure to be derived from 
- thoſe external objects, that court our eye; and 
are formed as we imagine purely to gratify our 
ſenſes. In this reſpect indeed, we are prone 
to ſelf-deception, not merely in the days of 
youthful Hilarity, but even when we have had 
ſufficient experience to teach us, that it is our 
duty to cheek the ſallies of an exuberant fan- 
ey ; when it may be ſuppoſed that age has 
matured our judgment, and enabled us to ex- 
- erciſe our rational faculties with greater diſ- 
eernmept. We think but ſeldom of the poſ- 
ſibility of loſing any thing we poſſeſs; we 
look upon dagger as at a diſtance, and are 
ſtill extending our views forward, elated with 
the idea · of new and higher ſcenes of gratifica- 
tian, when perhaps it may not be long, before 
Jon the 


1 
the object of our wiſhes is withdrawn from us, 
and we ourſelves are ſummoned to bid a final 
adieu to every ſublunary enjoyment... Een. 
the wiſeſt are not exempt from this foible. In. 
Pity to ſurvivors therefore, to cure them of 
this weaknels, to correct their fondneſs for the 
joys of ſenſe, when it begins to grow exorbi- 
tant, and lead us to conſider the preſent life, with 
every thing relating to. it, or connected with 
it, in a juſter light, than otherwiſe we ſnould 
do, heaven ſometimes may ſee fit to viſit us 
with examples of human frailty, among thoſe - 
around us, in whom.we were molt intereſted, 
or whom we thought. the leaſt likely to become 
ſuch. When it pleaſes the righteous Sove- 
reign of the world, the ſupreme. and all- wiſe 
Arbiter of events, to deprive any of © a ſon 
im whom they delighted, to take from us a 


near friend or connection, while in the bloom 
of. health, and vigour of youth, in how ſtrik - 


ing and forcible a manner does this ſhew us 
the vanity of things ſeen? The removal of 


thaſe in earlier life, whom we paſſionately lov- 
ech and eſteemed, is a powerful leſſon to us, 


not to build too high our hopes, as well as 
not 


12 \ 
20 60 depend too much on the continuance 
of our own lives, or being in this world, It 
points out to us the inſecurity of * of 
theſe, and with a ſpecies of eloquence, far 
more perſuaſive, than words can ſurniſh, it 
urges us to © ſet our affections on things above, 
not on things on the earth.” If the friendly 
admonitions of this fort, that are at any time 
given us, are productive of ſuch ſentiments, 
as theſe are; if they beget in us a pious indif- | 
ference to this world, and raiſe our hopes and 
defires to better odjects, than any, with which 
we are converſant here, their effects then muſt 
be truly beneficial ; we ſhall erjoy life the 
better, more rationally than otherwiſe, and 


become leſs ſubjeR'to the Pola: and anguiſh of 
| EPO 2 


Thirdly, Early inſtances of mortality may 
be deſigned the more fully to convince us of 
the connection between this life and another, 
to which, the preſent is an introductory. ſcene, 
and. for which it is chiefly meant to be prepa- 
ratory.— Other examples of, frailty may be 
capable of inſtructing us in this important 


truth, but the death of a young perſon ſeems 
to 
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to carry with it a more ſenſible demonſtration 
of ius reality, If annihilation followed the loſs 
of our breath, and death at once put an end 9 a 
to our exiſtence for ever, we might then with 
ſome colour of reaſon remonſtrate in that kind 
ot language, remember how ſhort my time 

is; wherefore haſt thou made all men in vain !“ 
But can this ſuppoſition be admitted? Other 
animals attain the utmoſt limits of perfection. 
of which they are capable, before they make 
their exit. With man this is nor; at leaſt in 
general the caſe. And has he alone his limits? 
Of all the various ſpecies, we ſee on the ſurface 
of this terreſtrial globe, is mankind the only. 
one that muſt. become extinct, before it has at- 
tained to that degree of excellence, for which 
it was evidently framed ?- Can the author of 
nature, ha does nothing in vain, who in all his 
works has diſcovered the ſame harmony and 
regularity of deſign, who has the ſame bene- 
volent ends in view in every thing he does, 
have made creatures of ſuch a rank, with pow- 
ers ſuperiour ta the inanimate and vegetable, 

do the ſenſitive and brutal part of the creation, * 


merely to exiſt a while in the preſent ſtate, to 
| diſplay 


4 
diſplay the ſkill of their Creator for a momen- 
tary ſpace of time, and then perhaps at the 
period, when the mind begins to open, or the 
faculties to enlarge, and promiſe a diſplay of 
ſomething anſwerable to their native dignity 
and excellence, like the vernal bud, nipt by 
an untimely troſt, drop into non- exiſtence? 
It cannot be. From ſuch premiſes, we muſt 
draw a different concluſion, if we judge righi- 
ly, Creatures, ſuch as we are; endued with 
intellectual capacities, were intended for a 
much longer duration, than that, we often 
ſce to be comprehended within the bounds. 
of human life; This is the bud of being, 
the dim dawn; the twilight of our day.“ 
Reaſon points out an hereafter; it intimates: 
an eternity to man. We have within us: 
evident forebodings-of an after life. And' 
the kind parent of the human race, we may 
humbly preſume, will not difappoint our 
tond hopes and expectations on this head. 
Revelation aſſerts the contrary. A few years 
continuance in this world is not all, that pro- 
vidence has allotted to us. The author of 


our * has placed us * as in a ſtate of 
| diſcipline 


15 
diſcipline and probation. And if during this 
uncertain, temporary ſcene of trial we behave 
well, —if we diſcover a laudable ambition to 
fill up the term of our exiſtence here, with 
manly, virtuous,and beneficient deeds,—if we 
aim now to cultivate ſuch diſpoſitions of 
mind, as will lay a rational and proper foun- 
dation for our future contentment and hap- 
pineſs, we need not regret our preſent frailty ; 
it witl ere long prove a matter of little con- 
ſequence to us, whether our lives have been 
longer or ſhorter ; the ſame all- gracious Be- 
ing, who at firſt brought us into life, and yet 
ſupports us in it, will continue his regard to 
us, when we leave the world ; of his infinite 
mercy, through a redeemer, we ſhall reap the 
rewards of well-doing in a better life, and be 
introduced into a new- and nobler ſcene, 
where we ſhall not only have fuller ſcope for 
the exerciſe and enlargement of all our men- 
tal powers, but enjoy the exquiſite, ineffable 
pleaſures arifing from the contemplation of 
the beſt of all beings, from a nearer conform- 
ity to him, in his moral excellencies, from a 


ſenſe of his love, and from a conſciouſneſs 
that 
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* that our happineſs is continually increaſing 

nn proportion to the improvement of our c- 
pacities and knowledge, and will never know \_ 
an end. Bleſſed be the God and Father of 

our Lord Jefus Chriſt, who according to his 
abundant mercy hath begotten us again to a 
lively hope, by the reſurrection of his Son 

from the dead; to an inherirance incorrupt- 
able, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, re- 
ſerved in heaven for us.“ | Hb 


To his fellow-ſtudents, and to thoſe of you 
more particularly, my beloved young friends, 
at whoſe requeſt I have: now been ſpeaking, 
who lament that you have loſt a contempo- 
rary in life, a.companion in the courſe of your 
literary purſuits, and one whoſe intercourſe 
with you was pleaſing, during your reſidence 
in this place, now near expiring, let me re- 

commend theſe conſiderations. Let not his 

death be uſeleſs to you. Conſider it, as 
meant at leaſt partly for the benefit of you, 
his ſurvivors. Let it make you ſenſible, 
how frail you are. Let it keep you from 
being too ſanguine in your expectations, with 

| rs regard 


regatdito day thing in this world; ſince you. 
know not, as is evident in this inſtance, what 
mall be on the morrow, and ſee, that your 
life is but as . a vapour, that appeareth for 
a-lictle time, and cthen_vaniſheth away.” Let 

it lead you the; more ſeriouſly to reflect, on 
the connection there muſt be between this lite 
ind another, and induce you to to, 2clolve, by 
the aid of God's grace, that you will make 
the beſt uſe you can of the preſent life, ſo 
long as it is continued to you. For if this 
be the great object of your ſolicitude and 
concern, if, as I doubt not you will be, you are 
wiſe enough to look upon the preſent ſtate as 
preparatory to another, and one of longer du- 
ration, the happineſs of which is dependent 
on the manner of your behaviour here, —if in 
fine, you. recolle&, that you are heirs: of im- 
mortality, you wr? in this Cale come pon 


6 


and will probably be more oſefol. in your 
ſphere ; j you will be more | intent on the pro- | 
ſecution of your duty both to God and to 
Vour fellow creatures ; you will not be unea- 


ſy, whether you are deſtined to remain a long- 
7 


IOoNs 


* 


cr or a ſhorter ſpace of time, in ihe preſent 
world, but will chearfully acquieſce in the 


will of divine ears whenever you are 
called to leave it. a 


Virtue, not rolling ſuns, the mind matures. 
X * That life is long, * m—_— life 8 4 83 
f ent w 3 g 


« The time, * aſs! no fru deſerves no 


name... od 


4 The man of wiſdom i is the man of leur. 
6 | 


Accel + us all ne to the 
voice of providence in this; and other inſtanc- 


us remember the uncertainty of life. How 


joan") we _ — bid to a the on ſcene, 


e 


* - — * 


V4 The * gentleman, whoſe death occafioned the pub- 


cation of this difcourſe, was ſeized with a nervous lever, 
and died at his father's houſe, in Harvard, in the 21ſt 
year of his age. He was ſon of the Rev. Mr. Groſvenor, 
for ſeveral years the worthy and exemplary paſtor of the 
firſt Church of Chriſt in Scituate, and ſince of that in Har- 
vard, who fell a victim to the ſame diſorder within a few 
days after the deceaſe of his ſon, and whoſe ſudden and un- 
expeRted removal from them in this manner is both deeply 
lelt and ſincerely regretted by the people of his charge. 
Another of the family was attacked at the ſame time and 
lies dangeroulſly ill, but it is hoped will ſurvive. 


19 
we know not, nothing can be more indetermi- 
nate, with reſpect to us I mean, than the length 
of our earthly exiſtence. It behoves us then, 
in time to provide for the ſecurity of our fu- 

ture everlaſting intereſt. Oh !* let not any of 
us ſuffer the precious moments of our lives- 
remaining to us, to paſs away: unnoticed and 
unimproved. Let us act, as candidates for 
eternity. Let us obey the will of God, and 
fulfil the duties incumbent on us, in the vari- |} 
ous.ſtations and relations of life, in which | 
we are placed. So ſhall we add to our tem- 
poral felicity, and ſo ſhall we be prepared for | 
that final event, which is the certain lot © Ea ow | 
all, though the preciſe period of its approach- | 
is known only to him, with whom is © the | | 
number of our months, who has determined” j 
our bounds that we cannot paſs ;” and © who- 2 
worketh all things according to the counſel, 
of his own will,” even © the only wiſe God, 
the king eternal, immortal, inviſible, of whom, 
and through whom, and to whom are all 
things, to whom be glory for ever. AMEN. 
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